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PHILOSOPHY AND OUR LEGAL SITUATION? 


HE difficulties inherent in our American legal system are in some 
important respects more deep reaching than many of us are 
aware. To a number of us the cause of maladministration of justice 
is personal; it is due, we think, to poor judges, to ignorant or biased 
or pettifogging or corrupt judges. To some of us, the remedy lies in 
the impeachment, to others, in the recall by popular vote of these un- 
faithful or ill-trained public servants. Doubtless both the cause and 
the cure are to an extent true. Individual judges in many eases do 
not prove to be all that we may rightly expect them to be, either 
in intelligence or in integrity ; and in view of this the large measure 
of irresponsibility which they enjoy—which is sometimes euphemistic- 
ally expressed as their ‘‘judicial independence’’—is unquestionably 
a menace to the public welfare. No doubt therefore any steps which 
will properly induce in our judicial servants a deeper and more real 
sense of their public responsibility must be of social advantage. But 
there are difficulties that lie still deeper. For they remain even when 
we have good judges, learned, unbiased, and honest judges. To 
others, the evil lies in the over-great complication of our legal proced- 
ure, and the remedy in simplification. Again, no doubt, both cause 
and cure are to an extent true. But even should such simplification 
of the processes of law be accomplished, it is a question whether it 
would relieve us of the gravest of the distresses from which we now 
suffer. For there are difficulties in our legal system that penetrate 
as deeply as the fundamental principles of our political and social 
life. They reach down even deeper than the much berated constitu- 
tion, for the constitution itself is, in many respects, but the instru- 
ment of these same fundamental principles, 
The chief and captain of the difficulties lies in a certain philos- 
ophy which for two centuries at least has played important part in 
our common law and which has been adopted by Amerieans as pe- 


?The major portion of this paper was read at a meeting of the New York 
Alumni Chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, May 31, 1912. 
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euliarly expressive of their social and political thought. This may 
indeed seem strange, that a philosophy should be the cause of our ills, 
for to most of us, doubtless, philosophies are of the insubstantial stuff 
that dreams are made of and have little bearing upon our practical 
life. But the fact remains that in this case not only is this certain 
philosophy determinant of many of our judicial decisions, but it is 
determinant in so widely disastrous a manner that it is rousing well- 
nigh a whole people to indignant protest. It must call forth in the 
philosopher some quiet pride, though of a mixed character, no doubt, 
to realize this fact. For if a false or inadequate philosophy can work 
so much of evil, how much of good, he may rightly ask himself, might 
not a true philosophy accomplish! Nor need he take to himself blame 
for the evil effects. For the philosophy which is thus the cause of so 
great difficulty in the administration of justice is one which he, with 
most of his fellows of the social sciences, has long since abandoned. 
Only the law (may we not say it), unwitting in its scientific isolation, 
laggard in the swift race of research, still worships devotedly at the 
otherwise abandoned shrine. 

Since I am unfortunately only a philosopher and not a jurist, it 
is of this philosophy that I wish to speak, to the end of making clear, 
if I am able, its peculiar inadequacy and the need for its effective 
modification. 


I 


The English common law, in which this philosophy has promi- 
nent part, for many centuries served the high purpose of defending 
liberty against despotic oppression. Its principle of ‘‘the supremacy 
of the law’’ was construed for the sake of guarding individual rights 
against the arbitrary will of other individuals or powers. It had its 
strong development in centuries when, by reason of the aristocratic 
and theocratic? organization of society, the oppression of the indi- 
vidual was relatively easy—the oppression of him bodily, or through 
his property, or family affections, or religious convictions. In such 
an age, the defense of the individual had to be secured by law express- 
ing unequivocally and emphatically the sacredness of certain indi- 
vidual rights. Thomas More gave expression to this in the revolu- 
tionary principle that in an ideal state all individuals must be equal 
before the law. 

But it was inereasingly realized by the social philosophers of these 
centuries that opposition to the two strongly intrenched classes—the 
clergy and the nobility—to be successful, must be founded upon 

2<¢Relatively to lay society, the clerical order was a separate, and, in a 


sense, a superior caste—a spiritual aristocracy.’’ Ritchie, ‘‘ Natural Rights,’’ 
page 254. 
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wholly unassailable principles. Those rights of the common man 
which the law was seeking to defend must be shown to be grounded 
not in anything as capricious and open to doubt as the will of legis- 
lators, but in the very nature of reality itself. For the privileged 
classes might easily retort that it was not in fact socially expedient 
to regard all men as equal before the law. Aristotle, for example, 
had reasoned that certain persons were naturally slaves; a society 
organized according to a graduated system of special hereditary 
privileges would, according to him, offer far more promise of a bril- 
liant development than one in which the highest in birth and accom- 
plishment was regarded, legally, as of no greater worth than the 
lowest. Thus, to the social philosophers intent upon undermining 
the system of class privilege there was apparently but one course to 
pursue: to prove that the equality of all men, their possession of cer- 
tain unassailable rights irrespective of class or station, was grounded 
in nature itself. So, to the end of defending the common man and of 
abrogating special privileges and immunities, the philosophical 
theory of natural rights was slowly wrought into shape. This is the 
theory which is still the basis of our American legal and constitutional 
systems. 

It will be unnecessary here to enter into a detailed history of the 
development of this momentous social theory. It will suffice to re- 
eall its main points: (1) that all men are born free and politically 
equal; and that it is their natural right therefore to remain thus free 
and equal; (2) that since men are by natural right equal, no one can 
have any right to encroach on another’s equal right, among these 
rights being those of life, liberty, property, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness; (3) that political rights are based upon contract. 

The first two principles are sufficiently familiar. The third, 
which is their logical outcome and which has brought in its train 
most of the difficulties since encountered, is not so familiar. Accord- 
ing to the theory of equal birth and equal right, the individual is the 
primordial unit. All institutions, organizations, societies are second- 
ary to him, have their growth out of him. The state therefore is but 
the product of individual wills; the individual is in no sense the 
product of the state. The state exists to serve these primordial wills; 
it must in nowise encroach upon them save as they have themselves, 
for their own advantage, consented to such encroachment. What- 
ever powers therefore the state possesses are powers granted to it by 
individuals. The state, in short, is wholly the result of the mutual 
consent or contract of individuals to enter into community of life. 
From this point of view the state is, as it were, a necessary evil. It 
is simply the surrendered residuum of individual rights and privileges. 

It follows from this view that the power and authority of the 
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state are to be jealously restricted. The prime concern of men is the 
preservation of the rights and privileges of each individual. We 
find a vivid expression of this individualism in a typical passage 
from Blackstone: ‘‘So great moreover is the regard of law for private 
property, that it will not authorize the least violation of it; no not 
even for the general good of the whole community. If a new road, 
for instance, were to be made through the grounds of a private per- 
son, it might perhaps be extensively beneficial to the public, but the 
law permits no man, or set of men, to do this without the consent of 
the owner of the land. In vain it may be urged that the good of the 
individual ought to vield to that of the community, for it would be 
dangerous to allow any private man, or even any publie tribunal, to 
be the judge of this common good, or to decide whether it is expedient 
or no. Besides, the public good is in nothing more essentially inter- 
ested than in the protection of every individual’s private rights.’’* 

In the light of historical conditions, it is not difficult to explain 
such a view, so jealously careful of individual rights, so suspicious of 
governmental encroachment. The explanation will be found to have 
important bearing upon our own peculiar attitude toward govern- 
mental interference with the rights of individuals. ‘‘The eighteenth- 
century conception of liberty,’’ writes Professor J. Allen Smith,*‘ was 
the outgrowth of the political conditions of that time. Government 
was largely in the hands of a ruling class who were able to further 
their own interest at the expense of the many who were unrepre- 
sented. It was but natural under these circumstances that the people 
should seek to limit the exercise of political authority, since every 
check imposed upon the government lessened the dangers of class 
rule.’’ There was every reason, then, why the common man should 
be suspicious of government, and why the English common law, de- 
veloped in large measure to protect him, should lay stress upon his 
individual right against the relatively irresponsible power of the 
ruling classes. 

It was in this thought of individual freedom from governmental 
control that our American nation was born. There was the memory 
of aristocratic oppression, political and clerical, and the thought of 
government as the ready instrument of such oppression. ‘T'o secure 
liberty, then, meant to secure the individual against political domi- 
nation. Government was indeed a necessity even for freemen; but 
the less one had of it the better. This accounts largely for the ex- 
treme care with which the founders of our nation guarded themselves 
against political encroachment, hedged the state about with all man- 
ner of restrictions, and surrounded their individual rights and liber- 


* Blackstone, ‘‘Commentaries’’ (Wendell), page 138. 
*J. Allen Smith, ‘‘The Spirit of American Government,’’ page 291. 
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ties with secure protective devices. Government was to be feared ; 
for had it not always been the source and instrument of privileged 
oppression ? 

Yet, curiously enough, in the brief period of our national exist 
ence, the situation has become almost exactly reversed. In the eight 
eenth century the political order was oligarehie, while the economie 
order was democratic—small producers and manufacturers, an easy 
transition from employee to employer, wealth very widely distrib 
uted, economic opportunities relatively equal ‘The hope of the 
members of that demoeratic cconomie order was to be let alone by 
the oligarchie governmental order. Laissez faire was the solvent word. 
In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, on the contrary, the con 
ditions have been exaetly reversed. The economic order is now the 
conspicuously oligarchie order: through the introduction of complex 
machinery and the concentration of industries, the small producers 
and manufacturers have been swept largely into the class of hired 
workers; a wide gulf yawns between employers and employees; the 
employee may no longer easily become an employer; wealth is con 
centrated in the hands of a few; economic opportunities are exeeed 
ingly unequal. The industrial revolution, in short, ‘Shas resulted in 
the transfer of industrial power from the many to the few, who now 
exercise in all matters relating to production an authority as absolute 
and irresponsible as that which the ruling classes exercised in the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century over the state itself.’?® As against this 
development of oligarchic organization in the economic order, there is, 
on the contrary, in the political order increasing realization of demo- 
cratic equality. Thus the ‘class’? which is now a danger to the liberty 
of the common man is no longer, as in the former century, the political 
ruling class, for in our political democracy we have no class with 
special political privileges. The class which is now the chief source 
of both actual and potential danger to liberty is the economically 
regnant class. [To need not dwell upon this, There will be no 
question, [| think, that the chief threat to our democratic institutions 
to-day is not our legislative bodies, but the vast economic powers 
which tend more and more to override our levislatures, to defy our 
common will, to suppress the sovereign rule of the people by the more 
powerful sovereignty of eeonomic compulsion. More and more the 
political state, once supreme, tends to become but a lesser state within 
a state. The fight for democracy, in short, is now an economic, not a 
political, fight. That, [ take it, is the essential significance, ¢. y., of 
the socialistic movement. 


* [hid., page 307. 
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II 


And now we may perhaps realize the curious contradiction in 
which, as a nation, we find ourselves to-day. The theory of natural 
rights, fashioned in the years when the state was the natural foe and 
the economic order was the refuge of the common man, is still our 
national theory in the day when, on the contrary, the state is the 
refuge and the economic order is in many respects the chiefest foe of 
the common man. In the earlier century the ery of ‘‘hands off of 
business’’ was the slogan of individual liberty ; in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries it is the slogan of economic concentration and 
oppression. It is not surprising then that a theory embodied in the 
common law and stated expressly in the constitution, which once 
served for the protection of the common man has become increas- 
ingly the instrument of his oppression. As a distinguished jurist 
has recently expressed it, ‘‘To-day for the first time the common law 
finds itself arrayed against the people; for the first time, instead of 
securing for them what they most prize, they know it chiefly as some- 
thing that continually stands between them and what they desire. 
... There is a feeling that [the common law] prevents everything 
and does nothing. ... It exhibits too great a respect for the indi- 
vidual and for the intrenched position in which our legal and po- 
litical history has put him, and too little respect for the needs of 
society, when they come in conflict with the individual, to be in touch 
with the present age.’’® 

This reversal of the situation may be aptly illustrated by refer- 
ence to recent decisions of our high courts of appeal. To take a 
famous instance, a law is passed prohibiting the manufacturing of 
cigars in the home. It is obviously a law framed in view, not only 
of social welfare, but of the welfare of those whom it prohibits from 
sweatshop work. Yet a high court of appeal pronounces the law 
unconstitutional. Its reason for so doing is that such a law restricts 
the workman in his liberty of choice as to the place and manner in 
which he is to earn a livelihood. ‘‘Liberty in its broad sense as 
understood in this country,’’ says Justice Earl in his decision in this 
case, ‘‘means the right not only of freedom from actual servitude, 
imprisonment, or restraint, but the right of one to use his faculties in 
all lawful ways, to live and work where he will, to earn his livelihood 
in any lawful calling, and to pursue any lawful trade or avocation. 
All laws, therefore, which impair or trammel these rights (except as 
such laws may be passed in the exercise by the legislature of the 
police powers .. .), are infringements upon his fundamental rights 
of liberty, which are under constitutional protection. ”’ 


*R. Pound, ‘‘Do We Need a Philosophy of Law?’’ Col. Law Rev., Vol. V., 
page 344, May, 1905. 
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It is true, indeed, that by such a decision of the court, the indi- 
vidual’s liberty is protected against the encroachment of the state. 
But in this case the real enemy is not the state, but exploiting manu- 
facturers. Thus the court, in protecting the worker against his ap- 
parent enemy, actually delivers him bound hand and foot to his real 
foe, the sweatshop manufacturer, and this in the sacred name of pro- 
tection to the worker’s fundamental rights. 

Again an act is passed by a legislative body prohibiting the pay- 
ment of workmen in anything except money. Speaking of these see- 
tions of the act, the court said:* ‘‘They are wholly unconstitutional 
and void, inasmuch as by them an attempt has been made by the leg- 
islature to do what in this country can not be done; that is, prevent 
persons who are sut juris from making their own contracts. The act 
is an infringement alike of the right of the employer and the em- 
ployee. He may sell his labor for what he thinks best, whether 
money or goods, just as his employer may sell his iron and coal, and 
any and every law that proposes to prevent him from so doing is an 
infringement of his constitutional privileges and is consequently 
vicious and void.”’ 

Here again the court is ostensibly defending the right of the in- 
dividual laborer, placing him as a free individual with ‘‘rights’’ on 
a par with his employer. But who that knows the viciousness of 
the widespread system of payment in company orders or in truek 
store goods or in forms of vague promises, and who that knows the 
weakness of the individual laborer to protest against such payment, 
does not realize that such ostensible court protection exposes the 
worker but the more fatally to the oppression of unscrupulous em- 
ployers. 

Again an act is passed restricting the number of hours of work 
per day to eight. (Ex parte Kubach, 85 Col. 274.) The court pro- 
nounces this null and void, supporting its decision as follows: ‘‘We 
can not conceive of any theory upon which a city could be justified 
in making it a misdemeanor for one of its citizens to contract with 
another for services to be rendered because the contract is that he 
shall work for more than a limited number of hours.’’ Again the 
discussion is in a wholly individualistic spirit. There is no thought 
that the permission given to each individual to contract as he pleases 
as to number of hours is really a power given to employing agencies 
to compel as long hours of labor as they possibly can. Again in this 
ease it is the legislature that seeks to protect the common man, while 
it is the court that, protesting against legislative interference with 
his individual ‘‘rights,’’ in fact exposes the man to the exploitation 


*Godcharles and Wigeman, 113 Pa. St., 431. 
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of employers. The court, curiously enough, thus makes it necessary 
for the worker, if he would defend himself against exploitation, to 
do so by extra-legal methods of trade union pressure. And yet when 
such pressure is brought to bear, the court is the first to issue the 
summary injunction. 

Again an act is passed requiring that wages due be paid on the 
day of discharge. The court pronounces this act null and void; and 
in so doing declares with eloquent indignation :* ‘‘The patrimony of 
the poor man lies in the strength and dexterity of his own hands; and 
to hinder him from employing these in what manner he may think 
proper, without injury to his neighbors, is a plain violation of this 
most sacred property.’’ Therefore, says the court in effect, the poor 
man must never be deprived of the inestimable privilege of agreeing 
with his employer to wait patiently six months or even a year or a 
dozen years for the money justly due him at the time of his discharge. 
Summa jus summa injuria! 

One might easily multiply instances, but the foregoing are typical 
of scores of decisions. 

In all of these cases the object of the court is perfectly clear and 
the procedure perfectly legal: to protect the individual in his right 
freely to contract, to prevent any encroachment upon this funda- 
mental right of his on the part of the state. This protection is 
granted on the theory that the individual has a natural right to the 
ownership and disposal of his private property—his property in 
things or in his labor. But the thought, as we have seen, is wholly 
absent from these decisions that the real encroacher is not the state, 
but the economic powers against which the state directs its legisla- 
tion. ‘‘I do not eriticize these decisions,’’ says Professor Pound, 
after detailing a score or more of them. ‘‘As the law stands, I do 
not doubt they were rightly determined. But they serve to show 
that the right of the individual to contract as he pleases is upheld 
by our legal system at the expense of the right of society to stand 
between our laboring population and oppression. This right of the 
individual and this exaggerated respect for his right are common- 
law doctrines. And this means that a struggle is in progress between 
society and the common law.’’ Again, it is a sheer reversal of the 
older situation. 


Ill 


It is in this conception of the individual’s natural right to the 
unrestricted ownership, use, and disposal of his property, to his free- 
dom therein from state control, that the crux of our present American 
difficulty lies. It is in this conception, too, that the theory of ‘‘nat- 


®Leep v. St. Louis I. M. & S. R. Co. (1894); 58 Ark. 407. 
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ural rights’’® comes into direct conflict with its own more essential 
principles. For among the other ‘‘natural rights’’ assumed, by the 
theory, to be possessed by men are the rights to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. We have just seen how the strict carrying out 
of the principle of the inviolability of private property (i. e., in the 
right freely to contract) comes into tragic conflict with the industrial 
liberty of workers, with their pursuit of happiness, and, too often, 
with their life itself. In the earlier centuries, as we have seen, such 
a conflict could hardly occur, by reason of the relative equality of 
men in the economic order. But the conflict was simply dormant. 
Logically it was present all the while; and it required simply a 
change of economic conditions to bring it glaringly into relief. 

The significance therefore of our present American situation is 
that, owing to important changes of economic conditions, it shows 
forth as never before the fundamental self-contradiction hitherto 
lurking in the theory of natural rights. The tragedy of the situa- 
tion lies in the fact that, because the American constitution which 
embodies that self-contradictory theory is practically unchangeable, 
and because the courts are sworn to the service of that constitution, 
our American life must subject itself to the curious and really un- 
precedented indignity of ruling itself by laws and principles patently 
self-contradictory. For an age of reason such a situation is indeed 
the speaking image of unreason itself! 


IV 


What then of the remedy? Obviously, it must lie in such modifi- 
eation of the philosophy which is at the foundation of our legal sys- 
tem as will eliminate the patent self-contradictions. How is such 
modification to be accomplished? Let us regard in this connection 
two remedies widely proposed as a cure for our legal and political 
difficulties: the recall of judges and the recall of decisions. Will 
these remedies really cure the evils? That they would cure some 
evils, one may easily believe, although one may easily be certain, too, 
that one of them at least. will bring distempers greater than the evils 
cured. 

Would the recall of judges solve our difficulties? The recall of 


® Lest the reader should misapprehend the main point of the article, let me 
hasten to say that the argument of the paper is directed, not against any and 
every interpretation of the theory of natural rights, but only against the indi- 
vidualistic interpretation which has been in traditional vogue in England and 
America. I make this note at the suggestion of my colleague, Professor Morris 
R. Cohen, who calls my attention to the recent work of Charmond, ‘‘La renais- 
sance du droit naturel,’’ in which the natural rights theory is interpreted in a 
non-individualistie manner. 
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judges might indeed be effective in eliminating certain forms of per- 
sonal corruption; but it could hardly be effective in overcoming the 
legal self-contradiction of which we have spoken. For the judges 
who would replace those dismissed would be men trained in the same 
legal theories, and inevitably responsive to the same legal philosophy. 
Besides they would be in sworn service to a constitution which ex- 
pressly embodies that philosophy. 

Would the recall of judicial decisions effect a cure? Here we 
come, I think, to the root of the question. However great the evils 
which such recall would bring in its train, it might indeed be effec- 
tive if we as a nation were ourselves conscious of a solvent social phi- 
losophy. But we are not. We are vaguely, more or less distressfully, 
aware that something is wrong, that we have not, often, the legisla- 
tive right to accomplish what we deeply desire to accomplish, that 
liberty goes hand in hand with servitude, and the rights of man with 
oppression. But what the fundamental reason for it is, and what is 
the way out, we American people simply do not know. Thus grant- 
ing that we had recalled the decisions—decisions rendered in faithful 
aceord with our accepted national philosophy—we should ourselves 
have no coherent legal or political or economic philosophy to offer in 
terms of which later decisions might be more adequately rendered. 
The fact is, in short, that our normal American life exhibits the very 
self-contradictions found in our national philosophy. We believe 
implicitly—most of us—in the inviolable rights of private property 
even at the very moment when we realize the havoc to social welfare 
wrought by that very theory of inviolability. 

To whom, for example, belong the inviolable rights of property— 
to the owner of various forms of capital, or to the owner of labor? If 
inviolability means unrestricted possession and use, then both of 
these rights can not be equally inviolable; for one of them, as we 
know—labor—is easily forced into submission by the other. What is, 
then, the true relation between the inviolability of a man’s property 
in his labor and the inviolability of a man’s property in his capital ? 
The two inviolabilities would seem to be inherently self-contradictory. 

Is the equitable relation between them that of a drawn battle— 
the property in capital, on the one side, and the property in labor on 
the other? Shall the state, then, recognizing the drawn battle, recog- 
nize the right of the laborer to organize for such battle? And if it 
recognizes that right of industrial organization, shall it protect him 
against persecution by employers for exercising that right in times of 
industrial peace? Or shall the state frown upon such extra-legal 
methods of adjustment, and either leave the individual owner of 
labor to his individual fate, or secure his labor rights, as to hours and 
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wage, through legislation? As to all this, of course, we are wholly 
unsettled. Our court decisions are now one way and now another. 

Or is the difficulty still deeper? Does the inviolable right to one 
kind of ownership—the ownership of capital—grant to such owner- 
ship a wholly disproportionate power—the power, first, to extort more 
than its fair share of reward, and, secondly, to influence legislative 
bodies to the end of preventing the passage of laws curtailing that 
power? And is the way out of this difficulty, the removal, as far as 
possible, of such ownership from private to public hands? 

We do not know. In this matter, we as a people are still almost 
wholly at sea. And our courts drift as we drift, now to this compro- 
mise, now to that. 

Our deepest task, in short, to-day is the achievement of an eco- 
nomic or industrial philosophy that will be adequate to the full de- 
mands of a democratic civilization. We have to a degree wrought 
out a philosophy of political democracy. For a while we accounted 
that sufficient. But we have been realizing increasingly of late, 
through the sad and somewhat terrifying lessons of legislatures de- 
bauched by private enterprises, of courts owned and controlled, of 
political parties for the most part the subservient tools of the regnant 
economic powers, that political democracy is in fact impossible of 
achievement where there is not present a like democracy in the eco- 
nomic life of a people. But what are we to mean by economic or in- 
dustrial democracy? I take it that as yet we, as a people, simply do 
not know. Thus there continues in our national life this conflict be- 
tween an undemocratic belief and behavior in our economic life, on 
the one hand, and our fundamental democratic ideals, on the other; 
and it is this conflict that leaves us so vaguely distressed and un- 
witting of our way. 

More fundamental therefore than any of the reforms in our po- 
litical or legal machinery is the reform in our national social phi- 
losophy, particularly in that aspect of the philosophy which is con- 
cerned with the idea of property. How to democratize ownership! 
With all our present vagueness, there can be no question, I think, 
that such a reform of our national philosophy is in process. Reforms 
of this kind are not made by single men, though often the single man 
strikes out the trenchant summary, nor, indeed, by legislative pro- 
nouncements. They occur as a result of increasing pressure of wide- 
spread social difficulties, and through the gradual awakening of men 
to new social needs. Such is the condition of our present day. The 
well-nigh universal, ofttimes violent criticism of our courts, where 
our undemocratic economic philosophy is displayed to us in its most 
uncompromising form, the social weepings and gnashings of teeth 
over decisions that hinder the prosecution of our earnest endeavors 
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for human welfare, are indications of our growing dissatisfaction 
with the national theory that is ours. We launch out indeed against 
the courts, but all the while, in fact, we are launching out against the 
inadequacies of our national theory; gradually we are framing for 
ourselves a new theory of law, economics, and politics. It is for this 
reason, above all, that public criticism of the courts as well as of our 
constitutional government, instead of being hushed as unseemly, 
indeed as sacreligious, should be welcomed as the surest, healthiest 
means of the nation’s emancipation from old doctrines and of its edu- 
cation to a more adequate economic, political, and legal under- 
standing. 

Again the vast unrest in the economic world, the growing recog- 
nition of the necessity for curbing economic liberty, of controlling, 
indeed of abrogating certain ownership, is clarifying the national con- 
sciousness both as to the character of this more deeply laid problem 
and the way of its solution. 

There can be no question, I think, that a new social philosophy of 
momentous import for democratic civilization is to be the outcome 
of this period of stress and storm. To this new social synthesis the 
vast and for the most part still ill-assorted results of modern econo- 
mists, sociologists, social psychologists, political scientists, moralists, 
and philosophical jurists will be the essential contribution. It is not 
altogether improbable, I think, that we who are here will live to see 
the day when out of the conflicts and contradictions, the confusions 
and misunderstandings of the present there will rise a nationally 
accepted philosophy of social—not simply of political—democracy, 
momentous to the coming centuries as was the philosophy of Rous- 
seau to the Revolution, of Grotius to nationalism, of Locke to civil 
and religious liberty. There is here a fascinating task for the phi- 
losopher of the present and the future—to grasp the essential contra- 
dictions of our present social order, and out of the sorry members of 
them to help rear the structure of a more adequate social theory. 
Thoughts, indeed, sometimes are greater than things, for thoughts 
often rule the destiny of things. As Hegel trenchantly put it: ‘‘In 
earlier days men... thought away freely and fearlessly. They 
thought about God, about Nature and the State. . . . But while 
they so thought, the principal ordinances of life began to be seriously 
affected by their conclusions. Thought deprived existing institutions 
of their force. Constitutions fell a victim to thought: religion was 
assailed by thought . . . the old faith was upset. . . . Philosophers 
were accordingly banished or put to death, as revolutionists who had 
subverted religion and the state. . . . Thought, in short, made itself 
a power in the real world, and exercised an enormous influence. .. . 
It became urgent therefore to justify thought ... and it is this 
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examination into the nature of thought and this justification which 
in recent times has constituted one of the main problems of phi- 
losophy.”’ 

To-day it is such an examination into the nature of our social 
thought, political, legal, and economic, which is our chiefest task. 
Before it, all the temporary tinkerings with this bit of machinery and 
that sink into insignificance. The day, in short, is ripe for a new, 
deepened conception of human rights and obligations, for a solvent 
‘‘thought’’ that, in Hegel’s words, will remove what is no longer 
trustworthy in the old beliefs—the old conceptions of liberty and 
property, of labor and wage—and in their place rear a firmer, more 
deeply and widely grounded structure of democratic mutuality.’® 


V 


After speaking thus strongly of the need for a readjusted social 
philosophy, however, I have perhaps made it imperative that I say no 
more. For it will now seem inexcusably presumptuous for me to 
venture a prophecy as to the nature of this more adequate social phi- 
losophy. And yet since the formulation of such a philosophy is an 
essential task for every one who pretends to serious philosophic in- 
terest, I may not as a professing philosopher escape my share of re- 
sponsibility. Let me then risk the danger of immodesty and indicate 
as best I can in brief space what, to my mind, would seem to be the 
generating principle of the social philosophy now in process of forma- 
tion in America. 


“Tt is significant to note the confirmation of this view by a group of our 
leading teachers of law. In the General Introduction to the ‘‘Modern Legal 
Philosophy Series,’’ issued by a committee of the Association of American Law 
Schools, we find the following: ‘‘ ‘ Until either philosophers become kings,’ said 
Socrates, ‘or kings philosophers, states will never succeed in remedying their 
shortcomings.’ And if he was loath to give forth this view, because, as he 
admitted, it might ‘sink him beneath the waters of laughter and ridicule,’ so 
to-day among us it would doubtless resound in folly if we sought to apply it 
again in our own fields of state life, and to assert that philosophers must become 
lawyers or lawyers philosophers, if our law is ever to be advanced into its perfect 
working. 

‘¢And yet there is hope, as there is need, among us to-day, of some such 
transformation. Of course history shows that there have always been cycles of 
legal progress, and that they have often been heralded and guided by philos- 
ophies. But particularly there is hope that our own people may be the genera- 
tion now about to exemplify this. 

‘¢Hitherto ... our... outlook on juristic learning has been insular. Our 
juristie methods are still primitive. . . . Without some fundamental basis of 
action, or theory of ends, all legislation and judicial interpretation are reduced 
to an anarchy of uncertainty. ... [But at last] we are on the threshold of a 
long period of constructive readjustment of our law in almost every department.’’ 
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As we have noted, the circumstances of history—particularly 
those of the nineteenth century—have brought us far more clearly 
than ever to a consciousness of the interdependence of the members 
and activities of society. That no man liveth to himself alone is be- 
come a truism. But if no man liveth to himself alone, it follows that 
no man is alone responsible either for failure or success. The tubercle 
bacillus that infests my body and wrecks my life is borne, all uncon- 
sciously to myself, from some suffering neighbor, who likewise has re- 
ceived the same manner of infection through no overt act or fault of 
his own. Doubtless had my neighbor and I lived healthier lives we 
might not have succumbed to the germs. But my neighbor, by rea- 
son of financial stringency, is compelled to live in insanitary rooms, 
while I, let us say, am compelled to support my family at sedentary 
labor. Thus neither my individual effort nor the individual effort of 
my neighbor could serve to free me from the danger of infection. 
The wider and more complex conditions of our life, in short, are only 
slightly within our individual control. So, one’s success as a business 
man, an engineer, a teacher, depends upon a thousand things—of 
family environment, of communal spirit, of educational opportuni- 
ties—for which the individual person is not simply responsible. The 
more, in brief, we realize the inescapable interdependence of living 
creatures, the more we discover that society is not a loose aggregate 
of relatively independent individuals, but is rather an originally knit 
unity of life centers. An individual is an active point of differentia- 
tion within the unity; he is not, as the older theories tended to regard 
him, an area of independence. 

For such a society, organically close knit, it is a poor and mis- 
leading statement of the life relations to lay prime stress—as our nat- 
ural rights philosophy does—upon the fundamental freedom of each 
individual, and then, with the discovery that the sheer freedom of 
each individual is in practise impossible, to declare that such free- 
dom must be limited by non-encroachment upon the like freedom of 
others. The difficulty is not that such a view is unworkable, for this 
is precisely the view in the egoistic spirit of which our American so- 
ciety—indeed, most modern society—is organized. Indeed, when we 
cease to sentimentalize about our glorious civilization, we note that 
the essential mechanics of modern society, particularly in the eco- 
nomic sphere, is a more or less nice adjustment between the claims of 
the one individual to all he can possibly get and hold, and the like 
claims of all others. In fact, to some, this seems the only possible 
principle upon which a society can be organized. Live and let live. 
Each one must concern himself with himself and must not tread—at 
least not unduly—upon his neighbor’s toes. The serious social dis- 
order of the present, they would say, arises out of the fact that a few, 
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the stronger and ruthless ones, are trampling, without thought or 
consideration, all over their weaker neighbors. If these stronger ones 
would but keep within bounds, if they would give the weaker neigh- 
bors equal room in which to move, society would live a harmonious 
life. Live and let live. 

The difficulty with this view, I say, is not that it is unworkable, it 
is rather that it is too low, too negative, too self-stultifying. It is 
doubtless the only view possible for a certain stage of society. But it 
can not be held to be a solvent view. It presents the picture of a so- 
ciety, each member of which holds a suspicious eye upon the others, 
while with mind thus divided, he works feverishly at the enhanee- 
ment of his own private good. It is a view without secure generosity, 
without the spirit of vigorous giving and serving. It has no glimmer, 
in short, of that profoundest and most virile of moral truths, that 
only he that loseth his life shall find it. A society organized in the 
spirit of each for himself, without encroachment upon others, may, 
indeed, if rigorously administered, be a relatively peaceful society ; 
but no one would venture to say that it was a society cast in heroie 
moral mould, or even in a moral mould respectably ideal. 

It is interesting to note that while the pregnant moral truth em- 
bodied in the sentence that he that loseth his life shall find it has 
been accepted as expressive of the highest moral ideality, it has been 
understood, curiously enough, only in an individualistic sense. It 
has scarcely yet been regarded as a truth expressive of what ought to 
be the spirit and organization of social life. For example, the truth 
has been understood to mean that I, the individual, should seek in the 
main to further the ends of other individual lives. How I am to do 
this is not indicated. In one way or another, I, the individual, am to 
seek to aid other individuals. Yet, as we have said, we have been in- 
creasingly realizing of late years that the conditions which shape the 
life of any individual are not only beyond his individual control; 
they are likewise beyond the control of any other single individual 
who essays help. Hence while the individual assistance of one per- 
son may ameliorate whatever ills another individual may experience, 
such service must ever fall far short of curing the ills. Any one, for 
example, who has taken a vigorous personal part in the effort to re- 
move individual poverty knows how ineffective such effort is, how 
inevitably it calls for wider and wider cooperation; until suddenly 
there dawns the conviction that there is no adequate hope save in the 
concerted thought and will of the whole society. 

The profound moral truth contained in the dictum that he that 
loseth his life shall find it needs therefore to be translated into its 
widest social terms. It will then mean that the only adequately moral 
society is one in which the persistent and essential spirit—a spirit 
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embodied in all the significant institutions of the society, domestic, 
economic, educational, legal, political, religious—is the spirit of com- 
munal cooperation. It must mean a mutuality of service not hap- 
hazard, not isolated and individual, a bit of help here and a bit of 
stimulus there, but a mutuality intelligently organized, cooperatively 
administered. Unquestionably much of the weakness of the Christian 
churches has lain in their failure to pass beyond the haphazard in- 
dividualism of this great doctrine which it has been their good for- 
tune to teach, to its essential social-ism—to the thought, in short, that 
the fulfilled ideal of a life-in-others is nothing more or less than a 
society organized in the conscious pursuit of a common or communal 
interest. It is this advance beyond the individualistic to the social 
and institutional interpretation of the highest of our moral truths 
that is doubtless to constitute the distinguishing achievement of 
our age. 

Doubtless such a society is exceedingly difficult to realize, one in 
which all the commanding and widely significant activities are or- 
ganized in the spirit of communal cooperation. Unquestionably, it 
could not be realized in ages preceding our own. The very physical 
isolations made communal cooperation on any large scale unfeas- 
ible, while the ignorances concomitant with isolations made the very 
thought of such cooperation impossible. Life was almost wholly a 
matter of group isolation and group antagonism. The ills of such 
society were born of the twin sisters of enmity and ignorance. 

Modern life on the contrary exhibits an increasing drawing to- 
gether of groups and people. Even the bonds of nationality no longer 
vitally separate; national enmities are for the most part the enmities 
of groups masking their commercial avidity under the guise of po- 
litical necessity. The time is conceivable when the national bonds 
will have been reduced to the purely administrative lines of demar- 
cation within a federation of the world; while within each lesser 
group the interrelations brought to pass by rapid communication and 
transit, newspapers and books, have become so intimate and far- 
reaching that the life of each person in the group is far more deeply 
than ever before a life in and with all his fellows. Modern life be- 
gins to exhibit, too, an increasing understanding of the facts and 
forees of its existence; it no longer lives largely in haphazard igno- 
rance of means and processes. Poverty and disease are being increas- 
ingly understood. They are no longer divine visitations salutary to 
the soul, but noisome sores in the body of humanity that must be 
cured. Such phenomena in the economic world as unregulated pro- 
duction, with its wretched consequences of stagnation and unem- 
ployment alternating with wasteful oversupply; such phenomena as 
the hideous waste and bitter inhumanity of individualistic commer- 
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cial competition, with its concomitants of wage-slavery, poverty, 
child labor, criminality, and prostitution—phenomena due almost 
wholly to the fact that there is here neither understanding of com- 
munal interests nor cooperative effort to that end—such phenomena 
will tend increasingly to disappear as intelligent understanding 
grows of facts and causes and of the remedies that lie in concerted 
effort. Science is after all but a very young child of our civilization. 
It has scarcely as yet even attempted the big problems of our hu- 
manity. It has been concerned with matters on the outskirts. But 
unquestionably the time is not far distant when it will have grown to 
a strength and stature commensurate with the vital human issues, 
when entering the industrial, political, and legal realms, it will bring 
intelligent order out of the anarchy of unrationalized tradition and 
anti-social self-seeking. 

This—the principle of communal cooperation, rather than that of 
individual rights—is, I take it, to be the generating principle of the 
. new social philosophy. In all the social movements that are absorb- 
ing our interests—the hitherto undreamed-of extension of the pub- 
lic educational system, the growing acceptance by the public of re- 
sponsibility for recreational opportunities, the growing public ac- 
ceptance of responsibility for intemperance, prostitution, and crime 
that come of bad housing, of low resorts, of unhealthy and morally 
unclean streets, and above all, of inadequate wages, and the vigorous 
search of the public for measures of amelioration, if not of eure— 
housing regulations, readjustments of tax proportions, censorships, 
but most significant of all, public wage regulations. laws for accident 
compensation, unemployment and old-age insurance, and public con- 
trol and ownership of economic enterprises—all of these bear witness 
to the increasing socialization of the various activities of our life, the 
lifting of these out of the sphere of free individual initiative into the 
sphere of communal initiative and administration. It is an age, in- 
deed, of half-conscious, bungling attempts. But one who watches 
carefully may see that the old way of individualism is past, and that 
the way of the future is to be the way of social cooperation and inte- 
gration. 

In view of this, then, we may see how lamentably our courts are 
situated. They are perforce the spokesmen and executors of a social 
philosophy which even now, as a people, we have ceased in any vital 
or consistent sense to hold. They are sworn to the service of this 
older view, sworn to declare its outworn principles, to work havoc 
with its ill-adjusted machinery, sworn to a service which they may 
not abandon until, perchance, the old shall abdicate its right and 
make way for the more adequate new. The profoundest of our diffi- 
culties, then, lies not in our courts—case-bound and biased and even 
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corrupt though they are at times—but in ourselves. We are unclear 
both as to what is and what should be our national philosophy. 
Doubtless the coming years will witness, what will indeed in the re- 
sult be an epoch-making event, the slow working into shape of a more 
adequate social philosophy. To this task the labors of the philosopher 
aware of the human obligations of his subject are peculiarly called. 


Harry ALLEN OVERSTREET. 
COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 





A PECULIAR COLLECTIVE ILLUSION? 


N the night of August 1, 1912, at the Puget Sound Marine Sta- 
tion, Friday Harbor, Wn., E. Karrer and H. C. Stevens were 

the subjects of a collective illusion. The two persons named and D. 
H. Wenrich were sleeping in cots in a tent which measured 10 X 12 
feet. The tent was erected upon a wooden platform about 12 « 15 
feet. Walls of boards of about 4 feet in height and of the same di- 
mensions as the tent, and a frame-work roof, over which the tent was 
stretched, were erected upon the platform. The site upon which this 
structure had been built was a steep, rocky hillside about 100 feet 
from Washington Sound and approximately 50 feet above the water. 
Numerous slender fir trees filled in the foreground between the front 
of the tent, which was kept open day and night, and the Sound. In- 
asmuch as the growth of the trees was not dense, patches of blue 
water were visible through the open door from the interior of the 
tent even when the occupants were lying in their beds. Owing to the 
steepness of the hillside, the front of the tent was supported upon 
posts about 10 feet in height and 5 to 6 inches in diameter. At the 
right front end, and at the left rear end, the platform was in con- 
tact with living fir trees, one of which (that on the right) was about 
18 inches in diameter and the other (that on the left) was about 12 
inches in diameter. The three cots were arranged parallel to the 
long dimensions of the tent with the heads to the rear of the tent and 
close to the wooden wall. E. Karrer occupied the left cot, H. C. 
1The above case has a wider interest than appears on the surface of the 
report. It bears directly upon one of the oldest, most persistently debated ques- 
tions in the theory of cognition. Ever since Heraclitus the subjectivity of sense 
perception has been regarded as proved by the fact of illusions. An illusion, it 
has been argued, is, in its very nature, private; and privacy means subjectivity. 
Now, Dr. Stevens exhibits to us an illusion which is not private. It is precisely 
analogous to the illusions which skillful legerdemain produces upon large audi- 
ences; but, unlike legerdemain, it involves no apparatus other than the natural 


equipment of the nervous system in a natural environment. That this raises 
grave difficulties for the subjectivity argument must be obvious.—Editors’ Note. 
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Stevens the right, and D. H. Wenrich that in the middle. The latter 
individual was not subject to the illusion. In view of a possible ex- 
planation which I shall offer later, it is necessary to state that all of 
the occupants of the tent had been spending a considerable portion 
of their time in small boats collecting biological specimens and that 
K. and S., not W., had passed two hours from 9 to 11 o’clock of the 
same evening in a small motor-boat. A breeze of perhaps 10 miles 
an hour had been blowing during the early part of the night. K. and 
the writer went to bed at about 11:30 p.m. and each fell quickly 
asleep. At an hour which, unfortunately, was not determined, but 
which probably was not later than 1:00 a.m., I (the writer) awoke 
and sat up in bed feeling that the platform was afloat in the water 
and that it was moving into the trees. The bright light of a full moon 
east dark shadows of the trees upon the ground and illuminated 
brilliantly the water of the sound. The illusion was persistent and I 
could not rid myself of the sensation of motion until I had got up 
and walked out onto the platform in front of the tent and looked at 
the solid ground beneath. After awaking and before getting out of 
bed I looked across the tent at K.’s cot and saw him sitting upright 
in bed looking out of the tent. I can recall no dream prior to awak- 
ing. That I was awake when I sat up in bed is attested by the fact 
that I remember looking across at K. and seeing him sitting upright, 
and also by the fact that I observed W. who did not wake up; by the 
act of getting out of bed to dispel the illusion and by the fact that I 
remembered calling out. K.’s account of his experience is here given 
in his own words. 

‘*T felt the tent rolling slightly. I felt the tent and bed floating 
forward. I sat up in bed, looked out of the tent door over the water. 
The trees immediately in front of the tent seemed approaching quite 
rapidly due to our floating and I felt some anxiety as to our safety, 
wondering how to avoid a collision with the trees. I ealled out 
“Where are we?’ I heard H. C. S. exclaim ‘Ho!’ and I noticed him 
sitting up in bed. He immediately jumped up, ran to the door and 
looked out. In the meantime I felt somewhat relieved, thinking that 
he might guard against a collision while I might back the engine of 
the ‘Ha! Ha!’ (the motor boat). I had had no idea of the ‘Ha! Ha!’ 
or of a boat up to that time. At the time of calling I looked upon 
floor of tent where the clothes, ete., on floor appeared as ripples mov- 
ing upon the water. Another glance, with recognition of the tent 
floor, dispelled the illusion. I was quite awake during the whole 
time, for I heard D. H. W. stir in bed and heard H.C. 8S.’’ (Written 
August 5, 1912, 10:30 a.m.) 

The peculiarity of the experience lies in the simultaneous experi- 
ence by two persons of an almost identical illusion which occurred at 
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the moment of awaking from a sound sleep. Neither observer was 
asleep and, therefore, the experience may not be called an halluecina- 
tion. Apparently no dream state similar in kind to that which oe- 
eurred upon awaking had preceded the illusion. An explanation 
which naturally, under the circumstances, can not claim to be proof 
positive, may be suggested. A. and S., not W., as a result of their 
evening in the boat went to bed with a pronounced motor adapta- 
tion due to the rocking of the boat. During the night, the motion of 
the wind was transmitted to the platform of the tent by the two fir 
trees (right and left) which were in contact with the tent platform. 
This motion was greatest nearest the trees, that is to say, on the right 
and left sides of the tent where S.’s and K.’s beds stood. ‘The mo- 
tion of the platform was sufficient to awaken both A’. and 8. but not 
W. The gentle swaying of the platform with the moving trees in the 
foreground and the water shimmering through them was sufficient 
stimulus to light up the perseverationstendenz of the motor einstel- 
lung whieh K, and S, had taken to bed with them. The vivid revival 
of the motor adaptation with the added suggestion from the sight of 
the water and the moving trees was sufficient to produce the illusion 
which was experienced. The marked perseverationstendenz of this 
particular form of motor adaptation is very well known and 
renders the explanation suggested highly probable. (Written 2:00 
p.M., August 3, 1912.) 


H. C. Stevens. 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON. 


REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


The Science of Logic. P. Correy. Two Volumes. London: Longmans, 

Green, and Company. 1912. Pp. xx + 445 and vii + 359. 

These two volumes of Professor Coffey present an appearance suffi- 
ciently formidable and abstruse to satisfy the most pedantic of academic 
minds. But as the author states, “the aim and scope of this treatise are 
more modest than perhaps its dimensions might suggest. It attempts, in 
the first place, to present in a simple way the Principles of the Traditional 
Logie expounded by Aristotle and his scholastic interpreters; secondly, to 
show how the philosophical teachings of Aristotle and the Schoolmen con- 
tain the true basis for modern methods of scientific investigation, induc- 
tive no less than deductive; and finally, to extend, rather than supplement, 
the traditional body of logical doctrine by applying the latter to some log- 
ical problems raised in more recent times. But the treatment is confined 
mainly to principles, and is meant to be suggestive rather than exhaus- 
tive” (Preface). 

As this passage indicates, the book is more or less unique in its content 
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and aim. One of its purposes is to serve as a text-book, and it is for this 
reason, presumably, that formal logic is presented in patient and unspar- 
ing detail. The exposition, however, is interrupted from time to time with 
material of the most recondite character, in order to indicate and criticize 
the deviations of various philosophies, especially sensationalism and ob- 
jective idealism, from the scholastic trail. “ Logic has philosophy for its 
background. The study of logic raises many large questions, leading into 
various branches of philosophy” (Preface). Some of these leadings are 
followed to a considerable distance, notably in the discussion of the pre- 
suppositions of induction. lence the book combines to some extent the 
features of a text-book in logic, an exposition of a philosophical stand- 
point, and a defense of Scholasticism, 

The first division of the work, entitled “ Introduction,” consists of three 
chapters, discussing respectively the nature of man and the standpoint of 
“ moderate realism,” the scope of logic and the relation of logic to kin- 
dred sciences. The position adopted is dualistic, and the moderate realism 
advocated by the author is defined by differentiation from the realism 
which asserts that universals exist as universals outside the mind, and 
nominalism, which denies universals even as concepts (pp. 8-11). Diffi- 
culties arising from this mode of approach are passed on to metaphysics. 
Nevertheless the author discusses from time to time the relation of his 
standpoint to that of other writers, with reference to matters which de- 
pend directly on metaphysical considerations, such as the relation of con- 
cepts to reality, the distinction between analytic and synthetic judgments, 
and the doctrine of a First Cause. The comparison thus becomes a com- 
parison of results or conclusions, without due consideration of the ques- 
tions in which these divergent conclusions have their origin, a procedure 
which gives the author an advantage in that his standpoint appeals more 
directly to common sense, as also a certain facility in dealing with prob- 
lems which must look for their final justification to some other source 
than logic. While it is held, for example, that scientific procedure leads 
us to the notion of a First Cause, the meaning of this metaphysical notion 
is not discussed. Similarly the view taken of induction rests on the dis- 
tinction between necessary and contingent judgments, but the nature of 
this (equally metaphysical) distinction is left very much in the dark. 
Necessary judgments, 7. e., judgments “formulating relations which can 
not be conceived otherwise than they are” (p. 178) are not derived from 
the constitution of the mind exclusively, “but from the nature or consti- 
tution of the mind, together with the nature or constitution of Being 
“itself” (p. 179). Contingent judgments, on the other hand, are such as 
can not be derived “from an examination of the terms themselves, from 
an analysis of the comprehension of the notions compared, and without 
appealing to any independent source of information” (p. 171). 

Beyond statements of this kind the nature of necessity is left wholly 
undefined. And if we ask how the same being or reality can be the basis 
for contingent and for necessary judgments, the answer must be that 
“this ultimate question also belongs to metaphysics. The answer given 
by Scholastics will explain why they call the latter class of judgments 
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metaphysical and the former class physical. Physics studies being as re- 
vealed to the senses, 7. e., as subject to change, and as existing in the con- 
crete conditions of time and space: physical judgments, therefore, are in 
materia contingenti. But the human mind has the power of abstracting 
from those changing conditions of concrete existence in time and space, 
and of considering the essences and attributes of things in a purely ideal 
or possible condition—non-temporal, non-spatial, non-changeable, and 
absolutely static. It does so in metaphysics; and, manifestly, Being when 
considered in that static condition, can and does give rise to those neces- 
sary judgments, which Scholastics accordingly call metaphysical” (p. 
180). 

Apart from excursions of this sort, and in spite of a protest in the 
preface against the “arid formalisms that pass for logic,” the author de- 
votes the first of the two volumes to the discussion of formal logic. He 
not only gives to the subject an exceptional fulness of presentation, dis- 
cussing all sorts of minutiae that have accumulated in this congenial en- 
vironment, but he permits his views on logic to take their coloring largely 
from this particular field. His definitions of concept, judgment, and in- 
ference are taken from formal logic and apparently are to be taken at 
face value. Concept, judgment, and inference are held apart as distinct 
mental processes, and the substantial results of modern logic in this field 
are passed over with little appreciative recognition. 

The second volume contains two parts, one dealing with method, the 
other with “ The Attainment of Science and Certitude.” Induction aims, 
like deduction, at necessary truth; but its process is the reverse of deduc- 
tion. It proves some one of the conceivable antecedents to be the real 
antecedent, and it does this by the indirect method of disproving the other 
alternatives (II., 55). Induction founds itself on the axiom of sufficient 
reason. “ No doubt the logie of induction can not be understood without 
a statement of the principles which underlie the process. But a treatise 
on logic is hardly the proper place for their full exposition and vindica- 
tion; nor is it our intention to go into them here at great length” (II., 
56). It is presumably on this ground that the purposes of logic concern- 
ing causation are held to be satisfied when the statement is made that a 
cause is “ anything which contributes in any positive way to the existence 
or happening of something else” (II., 62). 

Since logic presupposes a metaphysics to which it may appeal for the 
justification of its fundamental principles, truth is sufficiently defined if 
we say that it is the conformity of the mind judging about reality with 
the reality to which the judgment refers. When the mind adheres firmly 
to a judgment which it knows to be true, it is said to have certitude. The 
objective evidence necessary to guarantee certitude is “simply the objec- 
tive relation between two aspects of the same reality, between subject and 
predicate, shining in clearly upon the mind, and grasped by the mind in 
forming the judgment, in interpreting the reality through this mental act. 
It is, therefore, simply the manifestation of reality to the mind” (II., 
212). When the objective evidence “is not grasped or comprehended sub- 
jectively with sufficient clearness to guarantee a certain assent,” we have 
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opinion or probability. In this whole discussion there is scarcely a hint 
of the controversy concerning truth which has been in the limelight so 
many years. 

This is not the place to discuss the relation that should obtain between 
logic and the other philosophical disciplines. It appears from Professor 
Coffey’s treatment, however, that a more unfortunate status could hardly 
be assigned to logic than that which he bestows upon it. The moment we 
advance beyond the discussion of mechanical formule and common sense 
distinctions, which can searcely be dignified with the name of science, we 
trench upon territory which is labeled, “ No Trespassing.” All the funda- 
mental considerations of logic are determined elsewhere, and the logician, 
as logician, is not permitted to discuss them at all. It is to be expected, 
therefore, that Professor Coffey’s exposition should rarely go beneath the 
surface of the subject, or that he should fail to throw light on important 
questions in logical theory. Loose definitions, questionable assumptions 
and unconvincing elaborations are the natural, if not inevitable result of 
such limitations. In view of these limitations, the book has many merits. 
It is interesting as an exposition of a point of view, and its contents are 
presented in a clear and simple style. The writer disclaims all conscious- 
ness of “having said or intended anything new or original. But neither 
has he intended to make a mere compilation. It has been his ambition to 
assimilate and analyze what he has learned from others; and, bearing in 
mind the requirements of beginners, to set forth the results of his own 
labors in the manner and order he considers most helpful to those for whom 
he has written.” 

B. H. Bone. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


Immanuel Kant. Oswatp Kiurr. Third edition. Leipzig: B. G. 

Teubner. 1912. Pp. viii 153. 

Since the “ return to Kant” there has not been an uncritical accept- 
ance of his teaching, even in his sometimes too admiring fatherland. 
Few books upon him, however, have been written by men so well fitted as 
is Professor Kiilpe to bring to the discussion a scientific viewpoint, and 
few works have so happily combined clear exposition and criticism with 
popular yet accurate expression. 

Books about Kant are not so much interesting because they state what 
Kant thought as because they tell us how men of the present age regard 
him. Professor Kiilpe has allowed his point of view to appear throughout 
the entire work, which traces the development of Kant’s thought, states 
the critical problem, reviews the contents of the three critiques, and ends 
with an appreciation of the man and his place; but we are given the 
clearest insight into his position in the chapters “ Raum und Zeit” and 
“Die Aprioritat als Subjektivitat und der Phinomenalismus.” These, he 
tells us, he has again rewritten for this, the third, edition. 

Kiilpe attacks the Kantian proofs of the a priori and intuitive char- 
acter of space and time, and considers these to be inferences of thought, 
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idealized products based on perception. To the first argument, that ex- 
ternal experience is impossible, unless the mind possesses an intuition of 
space previously to which to relate it, the author replies that we have 
immediate spatial relations only in experiences of sight and touch. In 
these cases the relations are present because spatial characteristics come 
to us just as other peculiarities of objects do. We may believe, further- 
more, in a fixed external order of spatial relations since we can not give 
our impressions these relations arbitrarily. The second argument, that 
we may represent to ourselves an empty space, but never space as non- 
existent, fares little better. Kiilpe denies that empty space can be imag- 
ined, though it may be conceived. We may even have a non-spatial 
experience as of a being whose presence is indicated solely by its odor. 
Were space a subjective a priori factor it would form a poor basis for 
the exact natural sciences, because perception is exposed to numerous 
spatial illusions. Kiilpe attacks the third argument, that there is but 
one space and that it must be existent previous to all its parts, by again 
pointing out that space is not an accompaniment of all sense perceptions 
and that in sight and touch it is open to subjective variations. Space 
as a conception should be differentiated from the perception and imag- 
ination of space. Even though Euclidean geometry did rest on space 
considered as an intuition, that would be no proof of the impossibility of 
viewing space as a conception. To the fourth proof, that space is bound- 
less and that no conception can be formed which embraces in itself a 
countless number of perceptions, the author rejoins that boundless space 
is only an inference. The right-hand argument is not valid, since space 
may be a conception as well as an intuition, and proof established from 
one point of view does not necessarily invalidate the truth of the other. 
The claim that geometry can not rest on a mere conception is countered 
by the statement that geometry may not be a science equally valid for all, 
if it rests on a subjective basis such as an intuition might give. The 
absolute space of Euclid and Newton is not our space-intuition, but an 
idealization, the product of thought. 

Professor Kiilpe objects to the use of the table of judgments for the 
deduction of the categories, since all that is valid for conceptions may 
not be valid for objects. Philosophy and the individual sciences, espe- 
cially mathematics and mechanics, must work together to formulate a 
table of categories. Kant through his combination of concept and object 
began the movement which Hegel and Fichte finished. 

Kant sought by considering the forms of intuition and the categories 
a priori to win for the products of pure reason certainty and to degrade 
the world of the senses to mere appearance. The independence, however, 
is not genetic, but logical; and as soon as the categories and formal 
elements are applied to sciences other than those resting on logical pre- 
suppositions Kant is lost. The fact that he considered the mathematical 
sciences the only true ones is explained by the wretched state of the 
biological study of his day. Kant can not disprove the reality of the 
world of sense. Indeed, the fact that we can not think arbitrarily, but 
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meet constantly with restraining situations, points either to a preestab- 
lished harmony between our thought and the world, or else to the fact 
that the genesis of our thought lies in the world itself. Here we have 
Professor Kiilpe giving us his own position most clearly and with the 
greatest enthusiasm. 

The volume is, altogether, one of the best small books on Kant and 
might well be published in some translation series. It is another instance 
of the possibility of really authoritative books in popular form at a very 
modest price—a possibility which the series “Aus Natur und Geistes- 
welt,” to which the book belongs, has already abundantly proved. 

JOHN J. Coss. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Traité international de psychologie pathologique. A. Marie (editor). 
Paris: F. Alean. Vol. I., Psychopathologie générale. viii + 1028. 
1910. Vol. II., Psychopathologie clinique. xxiii+ 1000. 1911. 
Vol. III., Psychopathologie appliquée. viii-+-1086. 1912. 


That there have been great advances and interest in our knowledge of 
abnormal mental processes during the past few years is well known, 
and the publication of this large work tends to confirm the belief. A 
literal translation of the title and subtitles does not give an indication 
of the contents of the three volumes, which deal largely, but not exclu- 
sively, with matters more properly pertaining to psychiatry. For these 
volumes there have been written long articles by over 40 contributors, 
and their international character may be estimated by the fact that only 
one contribution is from Germany (Ziehen), while Italy is represented 
by 7 articles and the same number of authors, and England by 2 articles 
(Havelock Ellis, Clouston). The editor has contributed to 9 articles, and 
over half of the work is by French authors. 

Every contribution tending to advance our knowledge in the fields of 
psychiatry, psychopathology, etc., should have a welcome, but it is impos- 
sible for the reviewer to recommend this work to psychologists and others 
who are interested in the abnormal. To those who prefer easy and 
entertaining reading rather than exactness and critical evaluation of the 
data the work may be of interest. It is difficult to select from the whole 
those parts which may properly be recommended, but in general it may 
be said that the clinical volume, the second, is more nearly what such a 
work should be. It would take too much space to give the titles of the 
individual contributions, but they range from the chemistry of the brain 
to the description of psychoses in animals, from the discussion of mental 
evolution at the period of puberty to an account of insanity at different 
historical epochs, and from methods of electrical examination of the 
insane to the consideration of their statures, crania, anomalies, etc. 

Several articles are worth mention. That on mental disturbances in 
animals will be of interest to comparative psychologists, who will find that 
Nass in 1820 described mental abnormalities in animals, that Friedreich 
in 1830 described a case of transitory mania in a cow, and that as late as 
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1888 Vogel attempted to develop a system of the psychic anomalies to be 
found in animals. Here also will be found references to such conditions 
as delirium, melancholia, and cretinism in animals, and psychoparalysis 
in dogs and horses, animal hysteria, and allied things of a bizarre nature. 
It is needless to say that in these accounts animals are considered like 
man, although there is some recognition of possible differences in quan- 
tity and quality of their mental processes. 

The account of the effect of cosmic phenomena on mental states (by 
the editor) deals with the relation of nervous and mental diseases to 
changes in barometric pressure, heat, light, wind, humidity, electricity, 
the lunar cycles (!), eclipses (!), ete. All of these are grouped with other 
well-considered data, and the whole gives evidence of little critical judg- 
ment. In another chapter—on the application of experimental psychology 
to psychiatry—some history of the development of experimental labora- 
tories is attempted, and certain of the supposed facts are given incorrectly. 

Although the supreme value of psychoanalysis is not universally 
admitted, it is well recognized that it is important both in the examina- 
tion and treatment of mental abnormalities, but to this subject there is 
devoted a scant 3 pages out of 3,000. 

The proof-reading of the book is poorly done—within a space of five 
pages we find Kraepelin and Kroepelin, to mention only one instance. 
There are no general or volume indexes; some of the articles are accom- 
panied by bibliographies (at times with inaccuracies), but many are lack- 
ing in this respect. 

While some of the articles are valuable, the reading of most of them 
calls to mind the statement made by a reviewer of a similarly constructed 
German work—“ that it appeared as if the individual authors had written 
their articles because they wished to know, rather than because they knew, 
something of the subjects.” 

SHEPHERD Ivory FRANz. 

GOVERNMENT HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE, 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


ARCHIVES INTERNATIONALES DE NEUROLOGIE. Septem- 
ber, 1912. Les psychoses dans Vhistoire (pp. 162-177): A. CULLERRE. - 
Absolute power and privileges exercise a pathogenic influence upon the 
intellectual and moral faculties of sovereigns, and give rise to a special 
form of monomania, known as Cesaritis. Aphasie motrice et agraphie, 
avec épilepsie jacksonienne faciale gauche d’origine syphilitique, durant 
un jour (pp. 187-141): Dr. BerNuemm.— From a case of combined aphasia 
and agraphia, complicated with Jacksonian epilepsy, the author con- 
cludes that the graphic and phonetic centers either are different or send 
their impulses through different paths. L’état actuel de la Psychoanalyse 
(pp. 141-161) : Cu. bE Montet. — Psychonalysis is no longer a mere branch 
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of medicine. It embraces the collection of all affective and emotional 
experiences of mankind from the point of view of psychical evolution. 
Hallucinations cryesthésiques dans un cas de démence précoce (pp. 177- 
179): Dr. HatBerstapt. — An account of a curious case of dementia precox 
in which one of the prominent factors was a sensation of chill constantly 
experienced in all parts of the body. Revue des Congrés et Sociétés. 
Analyses bibliographiques. MacAuliffe and Chaillou, Morphologie hu- 
maine: F. Hetme. F. Le Dantec, Contre la Métaphysique. L. Perrier, 
Le sentiment religieux a-t-il une origine pathologique? 8B. Battistessa, 
Du traitement de la paralysie progressive par la tuberculine: L. MonceErt. 
M. Rusconi, Les injections intramusculaires du zymargol dans le traite- 
ment de la chorée de Sydenham: L. Moncert. Ladame, Encéphalite sous- 
corticale chronique. Mme. Long-Landry, Maladie de Little. Hesnard, 
Les fumeurs de chanvre en Orient. 


Wallin, J. E. Wallace. Experimental Studies of Mental Defectives. 
No. 7. Baltimore: Warwick and York. 1912. Pp. vi+ 155. $1.25. 


Ward, J. S. M. Brasses. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1912. Pp. 
vii +159. $.40. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Henri Berson, Litt.D., professor of philosophy in the University of 
Paris, and visiting French professor for the year 1912-13, completed his 
course of French lectures at Columbia University on February 18. An 
outline of the lectures, of which the general subject was “ Spiritualité et 
Liberté,” follows: February 3—Les nouvelles tendances de la philosophie. 
—Attitude de la philosophie vis-a-vis de la science et vis-a-vis de l’art.— 
Importance capitale du probléme de l’esprit——Rapport de ce probléme 4 
celui de la liberté. February 4—Des illusions ot Jl intelligence tombe 
naturellement quand elle s’attaque au probléme de Tesprit et 
a celui de la liberté—Croyance des anciens a la destinée—Croyance 
des modernes 4 la détermination nécessaire de la conduite des indiv- 
idus et de la vie des peuples.—Influence constante que les mathé- 
matiques ont exercée sur la pensée des anciens et sur celle des modernes. 
February 10—De la relation de l’esprit au corps.—Dans quelle mesure le 
fait mental dépend-il du fait cérébral?—Danger des théories toutes faites. 
—Comment elles se sont insinuées dans la description et méme dans la 
constatation des faits—Nécessité de revenir 4 ]’expérience pure et simple. 
February 11—De la relation de l’esprit au corps (suite).—Le corps con- 
sidéré comme orientant dans une certaine direction particuliére l’atten- 
tion de l’esprit—Comment le corps et l’esprit peuvent agir l’un sur 
autre. February 17—L’esprit envisagé comme une _ force——L’élan 
psychique.—Signification de certaines maladies de lesprit—Caractére 
artificiel des difficultés soulevées autour du probléme de la personnalité. 
February 18—Spiritualité et liberté—A quoi peut servir une force 
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spirituelle et libre?—D’ot vient-elle, et ot va-t-elle?—Signification de la 
vie individuelle et de la vie sociale——Possibilité d’une métaphysique 
fondée exclusivement sur l’expérience. His lectures in English, on “ The 
Method of Philosophy: Outline of a Theory of Knowledge,” which were 
given under the auspices of the department of philosophy, occurred as 
follows: February 6—The different kinds of philosophic doctrines.— 
Metaphysical and critical—Inadequacy of the constructive method in 
metaphysics.—I]lusions to which the critical method is liable: false prob- 
lems and artificial difficulties in philosophy.—Need to return to intuition, 
but to expand it—Movement and immobility. February 7—Change and 
rest.—Real duration. Apparent difficulties and illusory problems raised 
about the question of real duration—The “ self-contradictory ” in phi- 
losophy.—Distinction between what is apparently or provisionally self- 
contradictory and what is really and definitely so. Examination of one 
or two notions from this particular point of view. February 13—Real 
extension.—Distinction between this extension and space.—In what sense 
extension, like duration, is indivisible—How certain difficulties relative 
to matter and mind, and their mutual relation, arise from a misunder- 
standing of the character of extension and duration—Examination, from 
this point of view, of the first two antinomies of the Critique of Pure 
Reason. February 14—First consequences: our experience, properly di- 
rected, attains absolute reality. An experimental metaphysics is pos- 
sible, but can only be progressively built up—Method that such a meta- 
physics must adopt. Necessity for recasting, not only “forms” in the 
Kantian sense of the word, but also “concepts” or “ categories.” —Ex- 
amination, in particular, of the concepts of “ unity ” and “ multiplicity.” 
—-Bearings of this examination on the theory of the nature of truth. 
February 20—Causality and Law.—Concept of Cause subordinate to that 
of fact. In what sense a fact is real, in what sense artificial—Psycho- 
logical origin of our belief in causality—Metaphysical basis of this be- 
lief. February 21—“Generality” and “ concept.”—Radical difference 
between resemblance and identity——Real and artificial genera—Generali- 
zation, viewed as a function of life—The treatment of concepts by phi- 
losophers.—Necessity of recasting the terms in which problems are set.— 
The part played by intuition Conclusion. 

Tue Revue de Theologie et de Philosophie of Lausanne, the publica- 
tion of which has been suspended for several years, commenced a new 
series in January. The periodical will be published regularly under the 
editorship of Messrs. Pierre Bovet, Samuel Gagnebin, René Quisan, 
Charles Mercier, Henri-L. Miéville, Henri Reverdin, Arnold Reymond, 
and Maurice Vuilleumier. 

THe Western Philosophical Association will hold its annual meeting 
at Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, on Friday and Saturday, 
March 21 and 22. There will be a joint session with the Western Psycho- 
logical Association, probably Saturday morning. 

On February 14, Professor D’Arcy Thompson delivered the Herbert 
Spencer lecture at Oxford University on “ Aristotle as a Biologist.” 








